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"Problems Even in North 


| WHERE TO STAY? | 


By Frank Petta 


r FROCENE, A NEGRO, AND I 


To Be A Negro 
“In The South - 


By Loretta Butler 


SIX WEEKS AGO, I ar- 
’ rived in Shreveport, La., from 


og Washington, D. C., my first trip 


|» this far south. During these 
| weeks I’ve had an opportunity 
' .* to get the full impact of the depth 
» of segregation and discrimina- 
> tion which is set up in this state 
by both law and custom, All of 
the bitter experiences of others 
with which I was familiar only 
‘Vicariously are now a part of 


|. The white native Louisiana 
== lady who met me at the station 


= said, “Oh, you’re from Washing- 


~ ton, D. C.—this is the deep 
> South—things are different here 
| you'll see.” Now it is begin- 


=~ ning to dawn upon me what my 


, friends.meant by these words. 
For I’ve seen, heard, and felt 


> 80 much in such a short time 


that I'm getting punchy from 
_. the “below the belt” blows of 
| prejudice and its resulting dis- 

' crimination. 

To begin with I’ve seen: 

Signs everywhere—on buses, 
in waiting rooms, in de- 
partment stores over 
water~’fountains (even 
white- and brown foun- 
tains!), over broken 
chairs in a shoe shop, on 
doors of rest rooms in 
filling stations, and over 
windows of the “Lay- 
Away Department” in a 
department store. 

Negroes standing on buses 
because the only seats 
available are beside a 
white,person. One white 
lady actually jumped out 
of her seat when I forgot 
this law and seated my- 
self beside her. 

Newspapers filled with ar- 
ticles having race labels 
—calculated to perpetu- 
ate the stereotype of the 
Negro as shiftless, stupid, 
dirty, and criminally in- 
clined, 

Then, too, I’ve heard— 

A Negro mother say, “I 
didn’t realize that one 
could ever just forget 
about color until I went 
to my son’s graduation in 
another city.” , 

Several colored ladies relate 
that some of the depart- 
ment store clerks actually 


DROVE from Shreveport to 
Chicago together. After three 
weeks in Shreveport I knew we 
couldn’t expect a hot meal from 
a Southern restaurant. So we 
bought food at gréeery stores. 

We shared the driving and 
made good time: By about 8 
p.m. we had arrived at Effing- 
ham, Illinois. It was dark by this 
time and I was in no hurry; tired 
and wary of traveling after dark 
with the weak lights on my car. 
Rockne was willing and anxious 
to continue right on to Chicago, 

I won. We drove up to a mo- 
tel in the city. I got out of the 
car and asked a clerk sitting 
outside for a double room. He 
said, “Sorry, we're all full.” 
This was a Monday evening and 
only about 8 o’clock. 

We continued on into town 
and stopped at a hotel which 
looked good. We walked into 
the lobby and I asked the kindly 
looking clerk, “What do you 
charge for a double room?” -He 
said, “Four dollars.” I asked 
Rockne -~whether that was all 
right. He thought-so. I turned 
back to the clerk and said, “May 
we have one?” He sadly shook 
his head, saying something like, 
“We can’t let you have that.” I 
asked, “Why not?’ He didn’t 
answer but instead suggested, “I 
could give you a single and put 
‘the boy’ downstairs.” (‘“Boy” 
is a term habitually used for all 
Negro males, apparently to 
strengthen the feeling of supe- 
riority of whites over Negroes.) 
“Tt will be $2.50 each,” he said. 
I said, “No, thank you,” rather 
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No Negro 


hurriedly and we walked out. 
AS WE WALKED DOWN 

- THE STREET Rockne said 
he ‘had expected this. I felt 
rather thirsty and suggested, 
“They probably won’t serve us 
if we go into a restaurant to- 
gether.” He agreed. We didn’t 
try. . 

Rockne was all for giving up 
on rooms and had a few other 
suggestions: 

1—Driving on to Chicago. 

2—Staying in a movie till it 
closed and getting some rest 
that way. - 

3—Sleeping in the car. 

I suggested that we try ask- 
ing a priest. At the rectory the 


priest said the town was Closed - 


up that way. They had not been 
able to get eating or sleeping 
accommodations for a Negro ath- 
letic team and had had to feed 


them at the rectory. He sug- 


gested we go to Mattoon about 
28 miles away where he was 
pretty sure we could get beds. 
As we were about to turn away 
he asked us, “What's going on? 
You're the fifth or sixth group 
who’ve come to me today with 
the same difficulty.” 

In a Bowery-type hotel in 
Mattoon the clerk said his dou- 
ble rooms were $3.00. I asked 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Priest Scores Racist Hypocrisy 


Panelists at an Exploratory Forum on Public School Desegrega- 


tion sponsored by Loyola University School of Law in Chicago were 
(left to right) Mr. Robert A. Leflar, New York University, School 
of Law; Rev: Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., editor, America; Dr. Edmond 
F. Sassin, psychiatri¢ consultant, St. Louis Public Schools; Mr. 
Augustine J. Bowe, chairman, Chicago Commission on Human 
Relatigns; Mrs.’ Edith Sampson, Executive Committee of U. S. 
Commission for UNESCO; Dr. George S. Mitchell, Atlanta, exec. 
dir., Southern Regional Council. 


“American citizens by the millions are colonial-minded in their | 


own communities,” Father Hartnett said. “Some don’t want their 
children to sit next to Negroes, Chinese and Mexicans in school. 
They refuse to live in the same neighborhood with them. 

“In a word, they are un-Christian and undemocratic toward 
millions of their own fellow-citizens, while beckoning colored 
peoples throughout the world to stand firm against Communism 
under the banner of democracy. This is hypocrisy. It is falling flat 
on its face.” a 


Heaven 


(Editorial in Charleston, S. C., News and Courier) 


OTTSTOWN, PA., IS A FAIRLY TYPICAL Northern small 
city. 

When the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that segregation of the 
races was illegal in public schools, the average Pottstonian said 
of the ruling: L . ; 

“It’s about time.” ; 

But one of the most interesting aspects of the average Potts- 
tonian’s views about the Supreme Court ruling was this: “The 
decision was handed down for the benefit of half the country, for 
where else but in the South does segregation exist? Isn’t the 
Negro integrated into Northern society?” 

The views of the average Pottstonian, as expressed here, are 
taken from an article in the town’s newspaper, the Pottstown 
Mercury. The Mercury article was reprinted in the Rock Hill 
Evening Herald. . 


O FIND OUT WHETHER THE NEGRO REALLY WAS 

INTEGRATED into Northern society, the Mercury made a 
survey in Pottstown. dt-diseovered that: Sse? MP iae 

1—No Negro is a member of a service club in Pottstown— 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Optimists, ABC, or Lions. 

2—No. Negro is a member of a fraternal or social organiza- 
tion: Elks,.Owls, Moose, Orioles, Odd Fellows, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Eagles, Maria Assunta, Doehler Die-Caster club. 

3—No Negro is a member of a “white” veteran’s organization: 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Amvets. 

4—No Negro is a member of the Brookside Country Club. 

5—No Negro works in other than a janitorial capacity for 
any of the three public utilities: Philadelphia Electric, Pottstown 
Rapid Transit, Bell Telephone. ‘ 

~ 6—Not one Negro male or fémale works as a salesgirl or 
salesman in a Pottstown store. 

7—Only one Negro girl has an office job in all of Pottstown. 

8—No Negro girl has ever been admitted to the Pottstown 
hospital School of Nursing. 

9—Only one Negro girl has ever worked as a nurse in either 
Pottstown or Memorial: hospital. 

10—No Negro has ever been a mailman in Pottstown. 

11—No Negro is a member. of any of the fire companies -in 
the borough. ss 

13—No Negro has ever worked for the Pottstown school sys- 
tem, except as a janitor. 

14—Only one Negro Senior High School graduate has ever 
been sent out on a job interview from the sckool’s job placement 
office. 

In Charleston, there are Negro nurses, Negro mailmen, Negro 
firemen, Negro policeman, Negro sales girls, Negro ministers, 
Negro stenographers, Negro teachers, Negro principals, Negro 
doctors. 

Is the Negro really worse off—more “discriminated against” — 
in Charleston or in an average Northern community such as 
Pottstown, Pa? 

(With regard to-the above, Mr. Shandy Hill, general manager 
of the Pottstown Mercury, wrote to us, “Since the publication of 
our anti-discrimination series a committee of white and Colored 
Pottstonians was formed to combat the evils mentioned. ...1 am 
sure it-will do much to end the most flagrant cases, such as 
discrimination in employment.”) 
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Our Lady of Loreto 
Richly ornamented with cere- 
‘monial robes, jewels and crown, 
this statue of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary stands in “the Holy House 
of Loreto,” the most popular 
and venerated shrine of Our 
Lady before she appeared at 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


He might receive the guidance 
for which he yearned. 

“He would follow the path 
which led across the high hills 
of Italy to Loreto, which had 
“been trodden by St. Francis of 
Assisi, by St. Ignatius, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, St. Francis Borgia, 


ere 


September, 1954. 


FH Vol Named 


NAACP Counsel _ 


I. FRANCIS POHLHAUS, 
* former dean of volunteers 
at St. Peter Claver Center, has 
been chosen Counsel to the 


“ a wouth ine ingiana, Ave Chicago 2 To, Alun: ts West 13btn Bt New. Fork 1. Lourdes. This shrine is men- St. Charles Borromeo, St. Aloy- Washington Bureau of the 
Ores and. 1828 Milam Bt. Shreveport. La. ; and published monthly se tioned in Helen Walker Homan’s sius Gonzaga, St. Francis de NAACP. Mr. Pohlhaus assumed 
Sas cane get S-mcntits | Jetr-augen by Vrisndehip Howe, am STAB.OF JACOB, a biography Sales, St. Alphonso Liguori, and hig new position the first of the 

the Office of New York. New York under the Act of Maree x en of Ven. Francis Libermann of many others, to place their peti- month. Besides acting as gen- 
Be tas ce oiceet alate tame seracen wing ‘he Holy Ghost Fathers. || Hone at tne eeeccived the Di. .ePai legal advisor, Mr. Pohihaus, 
Subscription price $1.00 8 year Foreign $1.25 « year copies 10e. Perhaps if he made that pil- — : a = conce a & Lagtelitins Reisauailael 





Vietnamese Flee for Faith 


ATHOLIC REFUGEES ARE FLEEING from Northern Viet- 
nam to avoid being exterminated when Communists take over 
their country next spring; as they have been the most conspicuous 
for their opposition to Communist conquest. They are living in 
great poverty. Pleas for aid for them have been voiced by Cardinal 
Spellman and by the Christian Century which proposed to the 
World Conference of Churches that they “vote a special enterprise 
of assistance to the Roman. Catholic refugees of Indo-China... . 
And let them not shrink from invoking the strongest of Christian 































judgments upon the making of refugees.” 
LEASE FURNISH FOOD TO THESE HUNGRY ONES by 
sending $5 or what you can afford, even at a sacrifice, to 
CARE for the Vietnamese. God will not forget those,who have fed 
these witnesses of His who have left all things for Him. 
~ CARE—189 W. Madison St.—Chicago, Illinois 


Sahara Brothers Call Americans 


FIRST AMERICAN 
GROUP of the Little Brothers 
of Jesus, a religious Congrega- 
tion founded in France in 1933, 
will finish training September 30 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Our 
Lady of Gen.see, Piffard, near 
Rochester, N. Y., it was an- 
nounced today. . 

The Congregation was grant- 
ed permission by the Right Rev. 
M. Gerard McGinley, 0O.C.S.O., 
Abbott-of Our-Lady of Genesee, 


Readers Write 


Bias Miaht Drive _ 





: respectable Catholic family. I ‘* 
Away Nuns es am now 18 years of age. I am tern a e gG re ga tion 
Dear Editor: the fifth of my parents. ? 


I wish the legislature here in 
Louisiana would wake up to the 
fact that it just cannot provide 
two adequate school . systems. 


The sooner the south realizes | 


the foolishness of paying twice 
the richer we shall be. 

I just heard about a commit- 
tee of women going to some high 
school ‘sisters and threatening 
to withdraw their daughters if 
Negroes were permitted to at- 
tend. The sisters, of course, re- 
fused to be bullied. What I don’t 
understand is the boldness of 
these women to march in a body 
demanding what they want. 
Nuns are needed so much every- 
where that these sisters might 
lose hope of Christianizing this 
section and go somewhere else 
where they would not be ham- 
pered by such incidents in living 
their perfect Christian life of 
loving all God’s children. . 


- counteract the mounting Com- 


to conduct the postulancy at the 
monastery. At the completion 
of training, which began Aug. 
15, applicants ‘accepted will 
leave for Africa where they will 
begin the novitiate in the Sa- 
hara desert, living somewhat as 
Charles de Foucauld did. 

Father Charles Sala is in 
charge of the postulancy. Young 
men interested in applying for 
the Little Brothers are urged to 
write to him care of the monas- 
tery. ‘ 










the ‘sixth form and belong to a 







Our country with its teeming 
millions finds it pretty hard to 
cope with the food problem.-A 
situation like this nowadays in- 
vites the menace of Commu- 
nism. In fact Communists and 
their fellow-travelers are mak- 
ing a lot of havoc. So we have 
started a free reading room to 
















munistic wave of influence over 
the youth. 

But we are really hard up for 
good Catholic literature, while 
the Commies are flooding the 
country. with their pernicious 
reading matter. I would there- 
fore be highly. grateful if you 
could furnish me regularly with 
good Catholic reading terial. 
Please see that my address is 
given to some others so that I 
may get more help from them. I 
hope that you will consider my 



























grimage to the Holy House of 
Loreto and prayed there, where 
it was said the Angel had come 
to Mary, and where his Lord 
had prayed as a little Child; 
where His Mother had cared for 
the household, and Joseph had 
worked to provide for it... 


THE SON OF MAN 

comes in His Glory, and 

all the angels with Him, He will 
sit down upon the throne of His 
glory, and all nations will be 
gathered in His presence, where 
He will divide men one from the 
other, as the shepherd divides 
the sheep from the goats; He 
will set the sheep on His right, 
and the goats on His left. Then 
the King will say to those who 
are on His right hand, “Come, 
you that have received a bless- 
ing from My Father, take pos- 
session of the kingdom which 
has been prepared for you since 
the foundation of the world. For 


I was hungry and you gave Me 
food, thirsty and you gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and 


you brought- Me home; naked 
and you clothed Me; sick, and 
you cared for me; a prisoner 


and you came to Me.” 


Whereupon the just will an- 


“He would not go to seek a 
cure of his ‘dear malady;’ rather 
he would gladly suffer it, should 
that be the Will of God. He 
would seek only to know that 
Will in regard to his part in the 
missionary project.” 


Trans-World Airline Photo 






hungry and you never gave Me 
food; I was thirsty and you 
never gave Me drink; I was a 
stranger and you did not bring 
Me home...” 

Whereupon they in their turn 
will answer, “Lord, when was it 
that we saw Thee hungry or 
thirsty or naked or sick or in 
prison and did not minister to 
Thee?”* ~* 

And He will answer them, 
“Believe me, when. you refused 
it to one of the least of My 
brethren here, you refused it to 
Me.” And these shall pass on to 
eternal punishment, and the just 
to eternal life. 

(End of 25th chapter, St. 
Matthew’s Gospel.) 


Where To Stay? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for one. He seemed agreeable, 
got up and walked to the key- 





of the NAACP, will assist Clar- 
ence Mitchell, Jr., the Director 
of the Washington Bureau, in 
contacts with Congress. 

Mr. Pohiiaus received a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in .History 
from Western Maryland in 1940. 
After four years of service with 
the Army Medical Corps he re- 
sumed his studies at George- 
town Law School, receiving his 
Law degree in 1949. 

Mr. Pohlhaus’ previous experi- 
ence included private law prac- 
tice and employment with the 
Federal Security Administration, 
Since late 1951 he has been an 
attorney with the Civil Rights 
Section of the Justice Depart- 
ment, which enforces Federal 
Criminal laws protecting the 
civil rights of citizens. Mr. Pohl- 
haus’ work with the Justice De- 
partment included pre-trial prep- 
aration and supervision of cases 
involving police brutality and 
violations of interracial justice. 

A volunteer at St. Peter Clav- 
er Center since 1951, Mr. Pohl- 
haus was acquainted with the 
Friendship House in New York 
as early as 1947. In that year 
he also helped organize the 
Catholic Interracial Council in 
Baltimore. 


I walked over to the coke ma- 
chine and asked the clerk 
whether he would mind my buy- 
ing a couple of cokes to pay off 
a bet. Told him what the bet 
was. He protested something 
like, “We get calls like that all 
the time.” I assured him that 
I was sure it was quite possible. 
He, helpful to the end, suggested 
a motel outside of town, 


THERE THE CLERK hemmed 

and hawed but didn’t answer 
my question. Asked where we 
were heading. Two friends of his 
started to walk across the street 
toward him. They talked like 
old friends, no mention of rooms. 
He told us, “Sorry, these men 
just asked me for my last two 
rooms.” I got into the car sug- 
gesting that if he were ever in 
New York lookin® for a room 
he should look me up. He wsaid 
he didn’t think he’d ever get to 
New York. 
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w 


aw. case favorably. I expect the} swer, “Lord, when was it that ack saying, “Let me see wheth- 
favour of your esteemed reply | we sew Thee hungry and fed ¢r we have any. ... No, only We drove on for a couple of 
‘India Needs Catholic soon. I keep you in my daily | Thee, or thirsty and gave Thee two singles.” He suggested a hours till a storm forced us to 
ndia Neeacs Ua Holy Mass and Rosary. Please | grink? When was it that we saw hotel up the street. I said we Park and sleep in the car. 
Reading pray for me also... .May God | Thee a stranger and brought ight be back if there was noth- The thing that brought a flood 
“Changanacherry P.O., less you and your work abun-| Thee home? Or naked and ing available there. of insight into how that-damned ‘ 

South India dantly. With best wishes I am | clothed Theed...” And the king The clerk at the second hotel Sea affects Negroes sald 

Dear Madam: ever gratefully yours in Christ. | will answer them, “Believe me, very quickly said there was ckne’s remark, “It sure wou 


I came across ~-an article in 
the St. Joseph Magazine by 
Betty Schneider, “Our Young 
People.” I like it very much 


Market Road, 


—dJoseph Matthews, 
Address—Changankary Veed, 
Changanacherry 
P.O., T.C. State, South India 












when you did it to one of the 
le of My brethern here you 
did it to Me.” 


HEN HE’ WHLL SAY TO 
THOSE WHO ARE ON HIS 


nothing at all available. We 
walked back to the first place 
and on the way Rockne bet me 
two cokes to one the rooms 
would be already taken. I took 
the bet. We walked in and I 


be hell for me living in one of 
these small towns.” 





Only $1 a Year! 


CATHOLIC 
































LEFT HAND, in their turn, aid “We'll take the rooms.” 


The clerk announced that two 


“Go far from Me, you that are INTERRAGCIALIST 
railroad men had just called up 


accursed, into that eternal fire 
for them. Mattoon is a railroad 4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
WH’ * } : Apa li ALA! eA ‘ bP ’ ; 5 eae 
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bright side of the answer is the 


| Heart of Mary be your refuge! Please send the above to 


To Be Negro in South 


(Continued from Page 1) 
expected them to buy 
very expensive dresses 
without trying them on, 

A clerk said, ‘There are no 
rest rooms in the store 
for colored’”— as she saw 
me leaving the room 
marked “Ladies.” 

A white man remarked, as 
we got up so that he 
could have our séat on a 
bus, “There are certainly 
a great number of colored 
people on the bus. Why, 
they’re standing all of the 
way up to the front seats 
these days.” 

A young Negro college stu- 
dent remarked that she 
had to take extra courses 
during her first year at 
college because the one 
colored high school in 
Shreveport stressed voca- 
tional subjects and did 
not offer many courses 
required for college en- 
trance. 

Another college student and 
an army veteran tell of 
his difficulties in securing 
a job in his field because 
he.is a Negro. 

\ However, most devastating of 
all, I have felt.— : 
® Humiliated and ill when I 
and others must conform 
to “the pattern,” based as 
it is on the lie of inherent 
inferiority. 
® Hurt beyond expression 
upon realizing that the 
mere sight of my color 
could arouse hate, dis- 
trust, and fear in some- 
one I’ve never seen. 
© Stunned by the lack of re- 
_ spect for the feelings of 
s others. * 
® Afraid that I, too, would be- 
gin to hate just because 
of the color of my neigh- 
bor‘s skin. 
_ © Shattered at the sight of 
2 human personalities treat- 
ed so inhumanely. 
BUT ALSO, AND FAR 
greater in depth, I hope, than 
the humilation, or hurt, or fear, 
I’ve felt a deep respect, admira- 
tion, and love for the many peo- 
ple who have been and still are 
working toward the goal of jus- 
tice and love. : 

This is only a partial answer 

to the question, ‘What is it like 
to be a Negro in the Deep 
South?” The other aspect to the 
answer to the question is most 
encouraging. 

One of the reasons for the 


here. Our invitation to work in 
influence of the many good peo- 


Christ’s justice and love to men. 


seen groups of adults discussing 


sponsibilities toward society. 


work here in’ Shreveport might 
continue. : 

This favorable side of the 
question—“What is it like to be 
a Negro in the Deep South?” 
may be summed up in the _re- 
mark of a young priest to me 
upon my arrival: “Remember, 
there are many wonderful — 
ple here, too.” 




























fact that Friendship House is 





African Bishop Defies Segregation 
JOHANNESBURG, S. AFRICA—In spite of the fact that the 

legislature may soon enforce residential segregation of races, 
Bishop William P. Whelan, OMI, blessed the foundation stone of a 
novitiate for a new organization of African sisters at St. Mary’s 
mission, Krugersdorp. The Bishop did this, realizing that the 
building might have to be moved in the future and the mission 
doomed. The new legislature may mean the end of a quarter of 
a century of work for the Catholic missions. 


Negro Interne at Chicago Hospital 
COMILAGO, ILLINOIS—Dr. John Dowey Givens P Norfolk, Va., 

will be the first Negro to take his interneship at Presbyterian 
Hospital. Dr. Givens is a graduate of the University of Illinois 
Medical School in Chicago. 


Needed for the Missions 

Rosaries (Articles to Be Repaired or New or Used)—Chains— 
Crosses—Badges—ScapuJars—Holy Cards—Small Religious Pic- 
tures—Small Statues—Cancelled Stamps—Partial and Complete 
Stamp Collections. 


May Our Lord and Master reward you, and the ulate 


Shreveport is evidence of the 


ple who are striving to bring 


Here on Milam Street I have 





situations together, children 
playing without thought of 
color, friends enjoying each 
other’s favorite records, commit- 
tees working to plan approaches 
to problems and friends having 
supper before listening to the 
challenging speakers at our 
weekly forums. It has -been a 
source of great satisfaction and 
pride to hear our college stu- 
dents discussing their own 
school situations, the implica- 
tions of the recent Supreme 
Court decision on integration in 
the schools, and their own re- 












Our friends have given-their 
time, talents, the material things 
that they could afford, and best 
of all their prayers that our 












BISHOP HEALY: BELOVED 
OUTCASTE by Albert S, Foley, 
S. J. Farrar,, Straus and Young. 
$3.50 
“T REMEMBER FATHER 

HEALY. He was a colored 
man, and I remember it was 
quite well known and talked 
about that he was one. But if 
he had any such thing as an 
inferiority complex about his 
person, his Irish congregation 
never discovered it, for he ruled 
them, and they’ were not easy to 
rule.” 

So he wrote a Bostonian in 
recollection of Georgia - born 
James Augustine Healy’s days as 
pastor of St. James Church, 
Boston, before Healy went on to 
be the second Catholic Bishop 
of Portland, Maine. The frontis- 
piece photo. in Bishop Healy: 
Beloved Outcaste shows only a 
touch of the Negreid in his pre- 
dominantly Irish features. 

The present reviewer met Fr. 
Foley while he was still collect- 
ing data on the first American 
Negro-Catholic Bishop and 
knows the present book to be a 
labor of love and of careful re- 
search. But any reader would 
gather that from the tone of the 
book; it is, in fact, the book’s 
most endearing quality. 

In the story of a man whose 
life was otherwise not very dif- 
ferent from that of any other. 
well-loved clergymen, the most 
interesting thing is James 
Healy’s own reaction, and that 
of others, to his racial back- 
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“The Bishop Is A Negro!” 


pent This book is at its best 


hen telling of the fidelity of: - 


James’ father to his oné-eighth- 
Negro wife, and his desire to 
save his ten children (of whom 
James was the oldest) from 
shame by sending them north; 
of the occasional smarting of 
the boys under loudly-whispered 
taunts, even at an Abolitionist 
Quaker school; of Irish gossips 
passing the word; ‘The Bishop 
is a Nee-gar!” Like Dumas and 
Robert Browning, Healy did not 
make an issue of his African 
origin (which was widely known 
anyway) and was reluctant to 
discuss it until he was a bishop 
accepted on his own merits. 
F®- FOLEY DOES NOT CON- 
CEAL the shortcomings of 
the clergy in their attitude to- 
wards Healy. He particularly 
relishes the poetic justice of 
one case. A Maine priest, finding 
Fr. Healy, (then on vacation) 
teaching catechism in his parish 
without authorization, de- 
nounced him from the pulpit, re- 
ferring to his ‘indelicate blood.” 
Lo and behold, one day the “in- 
delicate-blooded” priest returned 
as his Bishop. Such unpalatable 
truths are balanced by the fact 
that the Negro clergyman was 
loved and respected by most of 
the clergy and laity, despite 
their awareness of his descent. 


‘On the race question, Healy . 


seems to have said little. He was 
embarrassed by the slaves left 
him by his father and did not 
keep them. Travelling in Europe 
during the Civil War he hotly 
defended the North but he wrote 
jn his diary that emancipation 
threatened to be “an.awful diffi- 
culty for whites and blacks,” in 
which he was not altogether 
wrong. He surprised a boy in 
the confessional who had called 
the Bishop a “nigger” by asking 
“Is there anything wrong with 
being a nigger?’ While praising 
the Colored Catholic Congress 
and urging its support; he ex- 
pressed misgivings about a Con- 
gress held along ctrictly racial 
lines, asserting “We are of the 
Chur¢h, where there is neither 
Gentile nor Jew—Barbarian nor 
Scythian, slave nor freeman, but 
Christ is all and in all.” 
N THE HUMAN SIDE WE 
are presented with his le- 
gitimate ambition to rise in the 
Church, his business sense, his 
direct personal contact with his 
flock and plenty of anecdotes 
that lived on in the oral tradi- 
tion of Portland’s Catholics. Of 
interest too, are the stories of 
Bishop Healy’s struggles against 


the anti-Catholic A. P. A. and. 


his stand on the Knights of La- 
bor. On social questions, he 


Fabulous Ancestor Going Strong 


FABULOUS ANCESTOR, by 
Donald Demarest. P. P. Lip- 
pincott Co. 288 pages. $3.50. 

THIS IS THE NOSTALGIC and 

sometimes hilarious, some- 
times poignant account of the 
year a young boy spent in New 

Orleans in the home of his 

grandmother, Madame Creveco- 

eur, the Fabulous Ancestor. 

What a wonderful old lady she 

was—a * high-spirited, peppery 

grande dame who lived with 
amazing agility in both the past 
and the present, She never once 
forgot she was a great beauty 
and a great aristocrat in the 
days when the glory of old New 

Orleans was already fading. 

With characteristic zest and love 

of battle she meets head-on on 

ee of each day—the 
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cook—Protestant; the feuds 
with numerous daughters-in-law 
are carried forward with enthu- 
siasm in order that the matri- 
archal fortress remain impreg- 
nable. 

The author himself displays 
considerable literary agility in 
that he never falls into sweet 
sentimentality nor the eerie 
dreamworld the brain children 
of Truman Capote inhabit. 
Madame Crevecodur had a 
touching desire that her grand- 
son love and know New Orleans 
as she knew it, that he has some 
idea of the continuity of life in 
an ancient family. The ways in 
which she did this are told in 
extraordinarily vivid and charm- 
ing vignettes that make the book 
delightful reading. 
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“Why Is Negro 
Loyal?" 

HY, IN SPITE OF 

EVERYTHING, has the 
Negro remained loyal to the 
United States? This query, 
bluntly asked of Archibald. 
Carey, widely known Chicago 
Negro leader, and delegate to 
the U.N., brought this brief 
but enlightening reply: “If*I 
may be pardoned an immod- 
est statement,” said Mr. 
Carey, “I think the answer 
lies in the basic character of 
the Negro. Although the 
American dream has not yet 
materialized for him, he has 
never stopped hoping and 
working to make it come true. 
He has done a lot to help 
himself. He has remained op- 
timistic. And another. strong 
element in his deeply religious 
nature. This has sustained 


him.” 
—Colored Harvest 





seems to have ranged from a - 
conservative to a middle-of-the- 
roader. 

For the Bishop’s views on 
race and social questions; we 
long for more documentation 
than the present book gives. We 
find other frustrating things. 
There are only hints of James 
Healy’s spiritual life and per- 
sonal holiness, hints which in- 
vite deeper study. This is not» 
the definitive work on the Negro 

_ Bishop; it gives mainly a por- 
trait of an ecclesiastical adminis- 
trator. Also, one misses pictures 
of his priest-brothers, Alexander 
Sherwood Healy, brilliant theo- 
logian (whose mixed blood 
showed plainly in his features) 
and Patrick Francis Healy, one- 
time president of Georgetown 
University. There are extant pic- 
tures of both. 

But these deficiencies are 
more than compensated for by 
the book’s readability and by 
the fact that it is a pioneer 
work, the fruit of painful re- 
search on a heretofore un- 
touched phase of Catholic and 
Negro history. 

—Elio Gasperetti 


AlabamaCouple 
Raises Standard 


A SPARK FOR MY PEOPLE 
by Ella Earls Cotton—Exposi- 
tion Press, New York, 1954— 
$4.00. 

THIS IS THE CHRONICLE OF 
the good life, an autobiog- 

raphy of a Negro teacher who 

worked for the cause of God in 
the education of her own people. 

It is a sociological autobiog- 
raphy in which Mrs. Cotton 
gives a detailed account of her 
early life and’ her struggle to 
obtain an education. She attend- 
ed Knox College and pays trib- 
ute to her instructors there for 
their inspiration and help which 
she felt throughout her entire 
life. 

Love, marriage and family life 
form a backdrop for the forty 
years she and her husband spent 
teaching in the Deep South, 
most'of the time in Alabama 
where their work was under the 
auspices of the United Presby- 
terian Church, 

The unselfish service of this 
devoted couple raised the status 
of Negro youth in the Southern 
states and at the same time 
raised the educational level of 
the whole community, for 
Cottons’ emphasis :on 
ont chorneteniaes their teach 
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VIEWS of THE 
MONTH 


Ministers Paint Marred Homes 
Of Negroes in White Area 
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WHAT DO NEGROES WANT? 


Dan Sullivan, a student at the University of Notre Dame 
whose home is in Dallas, Texas, gives in the August issue of WORK 
his impressions of the convention of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People held in Dallas recently. He 
said, “Usually I see Negroes dressed in a white apron or holding 
a spade. But here were Negro Ph.D.’s, lawyers, mail clerks and 



















LEVELAND, OHIO—One Unitarian and four Baptist clergymen 
recently climbed into their overalls and did a house painting 
job on homes of Negroes which had been smeared and damaged 
by gangs of white vandals. The disturbances began in March when 
Negro families started to move into white neighborhoods on the 


” 
East Side. The vandalism continued until police guards were that is being won. 









































































assigned to the area in the middle of July. 


North Carolina KC Initiate 4 Negroes 
ACKSONVILLE, N. C.—Four been admitted. 

Negro men were included in 

a class of candidates received 

‘into Infant of Prague council, 

Knights of Columbus. This is 


the first time that Negroes have summer vacation. 


Interracial Progress in 1953 


interracial justice during 1953: 
—Drops in violence rates (fewer lawless assaults) 


Negroes 


—Continuing evidence of increased job opportunity 

—Passage of the de-segregation law in public schools 

—Passage of the anti-bias laws in the area of “places of public 
accommodation” 

—Use of Negroes on athletic teams in the South 


Negro President of Medical Society 


the County of New York. At its annual-meeting the Society voted 
to urge the state legislature and the governor to initiate legislation 
to end discrimination in hospital medical appointments. 


Bill Forbids Housing Bias 


EW YORK, N. Y.—The guaranteed by federal, state or 
City Council unanimously local governments. : 
passed the a This bill should help to pre- 
Isaacs Bill recently. This wo 

forbid segregation in all multi- 
family housing on which mort- 
gages are hereinafter insured or 


Dallas Hospital Takes Negro M.D's 


, TEXAS—Reversing the local pattern of segregation, 
St. Paul’s Hospital, operated by the Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, has become the first white Dallas hospital to 
open its doors to Negro doctors. Five Negro doctors will be among 
the first group admitted. Hitherto, the 18 Negro physicians in 
Dallas had access only to the 15-bed Negro Pinkston Clinic. The 
action of the hospital was in line with a resolution passed by the 
House of Delegates of the Texas Medical Association which re- 
quested the deletion of the word “white” as a requisite for mem- 
bership in the T.M.A. since it “creates an injustice to the Negro 
doctors of the state.” The resolution will be voted on by the 
members in May, 1955. 


schools and other institutions in 
a city. 


Army Now 98% Unsegregated 


YVASHINGTON, D. C.—Over 98 per cent of all Negroes in the 

Army are now integrated with white soldiers, with only 15 
all-Negro units remaining. These are gradually being desegregated. 
Integration of the armed forces began in 1945 when the Navy 
assigned Negroes to white crews in 25 auxiliary ships. In 1946, 
late Navy Secretary James Forrestal barred segregation of sleep- 
ing and eating facilities. In 1949, the Air Force banned segrega- 
tion, and four years ago, after the outbreak of the Korean War, 
the Army began breaking down its color lines. 


50,000 in African Congress Protest 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA—lIn protest against the in- 
tention of Prime Minister Malan to move 58,000 Negroes from 
western Johannesburg to a new location farther out of the city, 
the African National Congress is mobilizing for a new nonviolent 
attack on the Government’s apartheid (segregation) policy. The 
Congress plans for a “congress of the people” to draw up a 
“freedom” charter early next year. The Cape province section 
of the Cong: will boycott the November election of three white 
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The class included 10 students 
for the priesthood who have 
been conducting a census for 
Infant of Prague parish on their 


YORK, N. Y¥.—The American Jewish Congress and the 
N.A.A.C.P. published the following list of advances toward 


—Continuation of trend toward opening of the ballots to southern 


—Elimination of racial segregation in the nation’s armed forces 


N=” "YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Peter Marshall Murray was inducted 
recently as the first Negro president of the Medical Society of 


vent that segregation in housing 
which results in segregation of 


Larry Pausback, who writes 


Alabama sharecroppers, all with a perfect command of English 
and none of the quivering ‘Uncle Tom’ characteristics that some 
vshites demand of Negroes.” The 700 Negroes who attended the 
convention showed “a feeling of hope, a feeling of joy over a cause 


about the convention in the fol- 


lowing article, is a staffworker of Friendship House in Shreveport, 
e 


La.—Ed. 


Larry Pausback 


D? THE RESOLUTIONS RE- 

LEASED. by the 45th an- 
nual Convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People truly declare 
the beliefs, goals and ideals of 
the colored people? My answer 
would be that the resolutions 


express the attitudes of all hu-' . 


manitarians; they cannot be re- 
stricted to the colored people. 

One point I would like to 
make on my use of the term, 
humanitarians; there is not one 
plac: in the whole set of resolu- 
tions where the name of God is 
mentioned in .dedication or in 
thanksgiving. Such a weakness 
cannot go unnoticed. Although 
each session of the Convention 
was opened. and closed with a 
prayer, a written petition for 
the guidance of Goodness and 
Truth is lacking in the release 
of resolutions to-the delegates. 
I do not believe this defect 
vitiates the program presented. 
With a rededication the resolu- 
tions can be followed by all per- 
sons working for God and man. 

A .review of the resolutions 
should clarify my answer. The 
preamble, dated July 3, 1954, at 
Dallas, Texas, sets an optimistic 
tone by referring to the school 
desegregation victory in the Su- 
preme Court last May 17. The 
other, side of the coin is fash- 
ioned in this statement: “The 
task ahead will not be easy— 
not because it is difficult to re- 
organize our institutions on a 
non-racial basis, but because of 
our past miseducation on the 
question of race and color.” The 
preamble concludes with a firm 
rejection of Communism and the 
supporters of any totalitarian 
system who would seek control 
in the Association, 

The section on political action 
points to the need for responsi- 
ble and intelligent voters and to 
this end encourages a candidate 
information program in all lo- 
calities. Encouragement is given 
to all persons to register and 
vote in all elections. The Na- 
tional Board of Directors is 
charged with the duty of setting 
up a broad non-partisan political 
action campaign to affect legis- 
lative and judicial decisions that 
will destroy réstrictions on reg- 
istering and voting. 

For Labor, Against Communism 
ER THE TITLE, “Demo- 
cratic Trade Unionism and 
Collective Bargaining,” vigorous 
support is given the objectives 
of organized labor, while Com- 
munist-controlied unions are 
censured. and. excluded from the - 
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Association’s program. A plea 
is made for the ending of racial 
discrimination which still exists 
in some unions. The employ- 
ment by some industries of Ne- 
gro workers to act as strike 
breakers is deplored. The harm 
to the whole community is pre- 
sented as the main reason for 
ceasing this practice. The evi- 
dent injustice of discriminating 
against Negroes in apprentice- 
ship and training programs is 
scored as a waste of talents and 
creative skills. Where migrant 
labor is used the need for 
healthful and decent living con- 
dition is recognized, and proper 
reforms are urged to rectify 
present conditions. Sound plans 
for full employment are ap- 
proved as are proposals calling 
for a minimum wage of $1.25 
per hour, public works, expand- 
ed unemployment and old age 
benefits, higher wages, pension 
programs, income tax reduction, 
membership of Negroes on the 
Civil Service Examiners Boards, 
and enforceable fair employment 
practice laws. Legislation de- 


signed to hamper organized 


labor, often bearing misleading 
titles such as “Right.to Work 
Law,” is to be defeated or re- 
pealed. ; 

The civil rights statements 
begin with a summary and re- 
emphasis of resolutions of other 
sections. Then follows a warn- 
ing against impairing academic 
freedom, a condemnation of po- 
lice brutalities and murders, a 
plea for punishment of terror- 
ists, a call for revisions in the 


Federal loyalty program, and an 
alarm crying for recognition of 


the danger presented by McCar- 
thyism. 

The section dealing with the 
armed services and veteran af- 
fairs takes note of three encour- 
aging steps: the integration of 
forces on active duty, the deseg- 
regation of patients in Veterans 
Administration hospitals, and 
the progress’ in completing in- 
tegration of reserve units. Rec- 
ommendations are made to end 
discrimination in National Guard 
units and to assure just court- 
martials not tinged by racial 
prejudice. 

The Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation in the schools 
dominates the resolutions on 
education. A positive approach 
is called for as a.matter of 


principle. Knowing that grad-_. 
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ualism is a farce, September, 
1955, is set as the latest date 
for full integration in the public 
schools. The need of encourag- 
ing all colored persons to speak 
out against segregation is men- 
tioned. The use of intimidation 
to force opposite statements is 
condemned. 3 


The statements regarding 
housing are best summed up by 
the condemnation of the trend 
toward “Negro housing.” “We 
will not accept any program that 
isolates the colored home-seeker 
from the main stream of the 
nation’s housing program.” The 
citizens’ free choice must not be 
violated, and the violence as now 
occurring at Trumbull Park, 
Chicago, must be halted. 


“Both religion and science as- 
sert that differences between 
people are accidental rather 
than substantial, individual 
rather than collective” is the 
opening sentence on racial and 
religious tensions. A request is 
then directed to the religious 
leaders to bring their people to 
a fuller practice of the second 
great commandment of broth- 
erly love. A pledge to oppose 
all feelings and legislation 


against minorities is vigorously 


presented. Several instances of 
integration or approval of inte- 
gration in parishes and congre- 
gations are highly praised. 

The resolutions concerning in- 
ternational and colonial affairs 
deal in part with the injustices 
of imperialism, especially in 
Indo-China, Tunis, Morocco and 
other French protectorates; the 
violations of human dignity by 
the Malan government in South 
Africa; 
against the Mau Mau in Kenya. 
Our Goyernment is encouraged 
to co-operate with other nations 
of good will in the quest for 
world peace. Statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska is approved. A 
revision of the McCarren-Walter 
immigration act is asked. An 
expanded foreign economic aid 
plan is shown to be sound eco- 
nomics and good morality. 

In the miscellaneous section, 
safe tax reduction plans are en- 
dorsed, but gifts of national as- 
sets to private industry is op- 
posed. Recognizing the trend of 
some business concerns to direct 
their pictorial advertising along 
discriminatory lines, it is re- 
solved to seek correction of this 
practice, 

These resolutions were deter- 
mined by the democratic ex- 
change of ideas of over 600 
delegates. Bitterness and small- 
ness are not evident, indicating 
the positive approach of -the 
National Office. I suggest that 
more people become active in the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
to carry out this. program on 
local levels. In this way much 
will be done to achieve the goal 
of complete emancipation by 
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Need Witnesses, 
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Not Apologists 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM - 


43 W. (35th Street 


VISITOR TO HARLEM 

ig immediately struck by 
the number of 
churches. Almost every block 
has one or two and in the eve- 
ning loud speakers rigged up in 
front blare into the street the 


Ansistent beat of tambourines 


and the rhythmic clapping of 
the people. Some of _ these 
churches claim traditional Prot- 
estant roots, Baptist, Methodist, 
etc. Many are obscure cults 
here one day and gone the next. 

Loud Speakers and Folding 

Chairs 

All have in common the an- 
cient longing of man for salva- 
tion. All havea belief in a Holy 
One. But there is only a big- 
voiced preacher and a table for 
him to pound on, a bare light 
bulb and folding thairs as sub- 
stantial as life itself. The deep 
reasonableness of the Creed, the 
restrained dignity of the Lit- 
urgy, the sacramental Presence 
of.the Risen Christ, are missing. 
Everywhere is incompleteness, 
often tragedy, Christ in His 
Passion. 

We are often asked at Friend- 


ship House about convert work. .- 


Of the 15,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States only 400,000 
are Catholics. 
“White Man’s: Church?” 

It igs said in some circles in 
Harlem that the Catholic Church 
is-a white mdn’s church. A de- 
tailed explanation of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body will 
not clear up this misunderstand- 
ing, for, in the memory of some, 
the panic flight of white Cath- 
olics from their parishes in Har- 
lem proves otherwise. 

Our Holy Father has said that 
the Church in our time ‘is in 
need of witnesses rather than 
apologists. Modern man is not 
readily convinced by logic. He 
is not touched by how well we 
can prove the apostolic succes- 
sion of the Popes. If he ap- 
pears to be looking for an argu- 
ment, it is only because he is 
looking for Christ and cannot 
find Him. What we must give 
him is not that pamphlet, but 
the Love Christ has given us. 
THE EXTENSION OF THE 

CHURCH is not only nu- 
merical and geographical. A 
Therese of Lisieux, who lived 
‘her short life behind convent 
walls and whom the Church has 
acclaimed Patroness of the Mis- 
sions, indicates that the Body of 
Christ is measured in depth as 
well as in number. 


Christian Culture Needed 
» It is the vocation of Friend- 
ship House to work towards this 
other extension of the Church. 
In Christ’s great Act of Love, 
Holy Mass, we pray over a 
dozen times for peace and unity 
because the Church needs a cer- 
tain amount of temporal well- 


. being in order to flourish. Indi- 


viduals too need a minimum of 





temperal well-being to, practice, Church im Chicago. 


store front 


New York 37, N.Y: 


virtue, It is true that wars and 
persecutions, poverty and dis- 
crimination, providentially bring 
forth saints and martyrs, but 
this is a, miraculous disturbance 
of the order of things. For most 
of us, a Christian culture is 
needed, a social order wherein 
it will be easier for us to be 
good. Working toward such a 
society is the apostolate of 
Friendship House. 


This is not to say that Friend- 
ship House is not interested in 
new members for the Church. 
Many of us are the god-parents 
of new Christians who found 
the Church is one or another 
activity of the House, It is only 
to say that the propaganda ap- 
proach to “making couverts” is 
not the primary expression of 
apostolicity. 

The Eloquence of Social Justice 

All about us we see people 
who are shut off. from even a 
human existence, who literally 
have nowhere to lay their heads, 
who are outcasts, who are 


despised. How can they receive 
the Good News? Only when 
Christians commit themselves to 
a. belief in the great dignity of 
the human person by working 
out the problems of their com- 


munities—housing, labor, educa- - 


tions. For the work of the 
Church is not just to “save 
souls.” It is to save persons. 

Christ, knowing our daily be- 
trayals, our small meannesses, 
our squandering of His Gifts, 
loves us still, If we could love 
others as we are loved by Christ, 
not with an eye to their future 
baptisms, but unconditionally, 
for their own sakes, perhaps 
then the Church of Christ would 
be visible to all men. 

; —Peggy Bevins 





NEGRO PRIEST — Father 
Lawrence P. Thornton, S.V.D., 
was one of 18 Divine Word Mis- 
sionaries recently ordained at 
Techny, Ill., by Archbishop Wil- 
liam D, O’Brien, auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago. Father Thornton is 
the 26th Negro priest ordained 
for the Divine ‘Word Fathers. 


_He celebrated his first Solemn 


High Mass at St. Anselm’s 
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OMMENTS ON THE BAN- 

NING OF SEGREGATION 
in public schools are being 
hurled at a great rate in the 
press. Strategies are being 
planned and public opinion 
molded to meet the challenge 


which the opening of the fall 


term will bring. 

Moscow has issued its official 
statement through Izvestia, the 
Soviet government newspaper. 
The party line, stated after five 
weeks of silence on the issue, 
will be that the decision of the 
Supreme Court was made “for 
purely propaganda purposes.” It 
is, says the Soviet press, “a 
demagogic gesture designed for 
export as well as for lulling 
American public opinion.” 


PLUS SCORE 

Although four states, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, have given indica- 
tions that they will defy the 
law, the list- of schools and cities 
which dre making plans for in- 
tegration is steadily growing. 
The District of Columbia is de- 
segregating its schools this fall: 
The Universities of Missouri and 
Maryland will end segregation 
also. Maryland university has 
admitted Negroes to the gradu- 
ate schools of medicine and law 
since 1952. 
THE FIRST NEGRO STU- 

DENT REGISTERED at 
Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, a State-supported college. 
Kansas City junior-colleges will 
be integrated this fall, wit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
following suit next fall. All 
Nashville; Tenn., parochial 
schools have been opened by the 
bishop, and one of the two Ne- 
gro parishes in the city has been 
closed. 








HICAGO, ILL.—Recently in 

the turbulent Trumbull Park 
area of Chicago, Negro parish- 
ioners of St. Kevin’s Parish have 
been annoyed outside the church 
after they leave Mass. Mrs. Falls 
was hit over the head with an 
umbrella by Mrs, Ferrara. 

On July 25, 1954, the follow- 
ing statement was placed in the 
Sunday bulletin of the church 
and was read at all the Masses 
that day at St. Kevin’s. This 
was done with the consent and 
advice of the Vicar-General of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago: 

“Last Sunday three Catholic 
women who had registered as 
parishioners of St. Kevin’s came 


the Supreme Court.” 


COMMENT 
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States, Cities Act on School Desegregation 
Moscow Says Court Decision Propaganda 


Governor Wetherby of Ken- 
tucky has appointed a commit- 
tee to study desegregation and 
the State has gone on record 
that it will comply with the law. 

In Virginia, the integration 
program of the Diocese of Rich- 
mond has been extended to 
Catholic schools in Roanoke and 
the Arlington-Falls Church-Fair- 
fax County area in northern 
Virginia. 

Baltimore, Maryland, will have 
integrated schools this fall. 

“HASTE, PREJUDICE AND 

CONTROVERSY” 

On July 6 Louisiana became 
the first State to defy the Su- 
preme Court’s decision by the 
passage of three bills to pre- 
serve . segregation. by police 
power. Archbishop Joseph F. 
Rummel. of New Orleans said 
the bills, which have been 
amended to exclude _ private 
schools, were still objectionable. 
The Archbishop said they “were 
conceived in an atmosphere of 
haste, prejudice and controversy, 


and ‘conflict with the federal 
Constitution as interpreted by 


SENATORS’ DILEMMA 
NLY 2 SENATORS OF 37 
VOTED AGAINST. two of 
three bills before the Louisiana 
Senate. Another Catholic Sena- 
tor, Harry Howard, abstained 
from voting because of what he 
termed the grave difference of 
opinion between the hierarchy 
and the mass of the laity. One 
of the opposing Senatcrs, David 
Mauchauer, said, “I can’t vote to 
sustain a principle that has long 
been immoral and I now feel is 
illegal. I believe Segregation will 
continue in Louisiana, but as far 
as taking an affirmative step to 
violate Christian principles, I am 

not going to take that step.” 


“After the Mass they were 


hissed at—hooted at and as- 
saulted while going to the rec- 
tory for their envelopes. 

“This action should never 
have taken place, nor, we hope, 
will it ever happen again. 

“Hissing — hooting and as- 
saulting anyone for going to 
Mass is very much un-Christian 
and un-Catholic.” 

HIS ACTION OF THE PAS- 

TOR helps to carry out one 
of the functions of the parish 
as mentioned in the new pam- 
phlet, “The Catholic Church and 
Race Relations,” by Rev. Paul 
J. Hayes~and Rev. Edward J. 
Hayes (The America Press). 
One paragraph is as follows: ° 


os, 


<n snus tothe.8.o'clock Mass... . “The. parishy.is.the principal. tory in, bis own: community,” 


nounced shortly after the Court 











EDUCATION “FREE OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICTS 
AND TENSIONS” 

Those Southern States which 
will attempt to keep their 
schools segregated will resort 
mainly to the device of assign- 
ing children to schools. This will 
be done by local authorities, 
who, to quote the South Caro- 
lina committee studying the de- 
segregation issue, “may offer to 
all children, regardless of race, 
color, creed or circumstances, 
equal educational opportunities 
in an atmosphere free of social 
conflicts and tensions which 
would tend to impede and in- 
hibit the learning process.” Or, 
as an editorial in the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S. C., more 
forthrightly put it, “of course, 
in South Carolina local school 
district officials unanimously be- 
lieve that schools can best be 
operated under a policy of racial 
separation.” 
N.A.A.C.P. BLASTS “UNCLE 

TOMS” 

a JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, 

Governor Hugh White an- 


























decision that he would. meet 
with five or six prominent Ne- 
groes who favored school segre- 
gation. 

At the N.A.A.C.P. Convention 
in Dallas, Texas,:on June 30, 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias said the 
organization would not “deal 
gently with those congenial ‘Un- 
cle Toms’ who have a vested 
interest in segregation, and are 
willing to sell their own people 
‘down the river’ in order to save 
their own skins.” 

Dr. Tobias said the N.A.A.C.P. 
would not “stand idly by while 
enemies of the democratic 
process . « . hold closed door 
conferences for the publicly an- 
nounced purpose of devising 
ways and means of evading the 
court’s ruling.” ; 


























Trumbull Park Parish Bulletin Condemns 
Attack on Negro Parishioners 





place where Catholics believe 
and practice their Catholic faith. 
It is the arena where they fight 
the battle to save their souls, 
In the field of social justice, the 
Popes and Catholic theologians 
have issued cogent statements 
showing that racial prejudice is 
completely alien to Catholicism. 
It is unthinkable, then, that in 
a Catholic parish there should 
be any toleration of the sin of 
racial prejudice. On the con- 
trary, in the parish the good 
Catholic should find the incen- 
tives and ‘strength for practic- 
ing interracial justice and char- 
ity so that he can influence other 
areas of human contact—in the 
office, in the school, in the fac- 


















































































OMETIMES COMING UP 
WITH IDEAS for the chil- 
dren’s program is not as harass- 
ing as the actual cdrrying out 
of the plan. Like camping for 
instance. Now the idea of going 
on a camping trip sounded like 
a swell one—different. So, on a 
Friday: afternoon, 17 children, 
two counselors, a couple of 
brave drivers and myself, loaded 
down with sleeping bags, blan- 
kets, cans of beans, peas, etc., 
got ourselves into two cars and 
a tiuck and started out for the 
moun \. F 
Fried Fish and Baked Bugs 
We arrived at the camping 
site, sat down on the ground, 
had a pow-wow, and rubbed in- 
séct repellant on ourselves, after 
which we understood why no 
self-respecting bug would come 
near us. Later, around 9 p.m., 
after finally getting the fire go- 
ing, we had supper—fried fish, 
baked potatoes, bugs and slightly 
scorched peas. It was dark now, 
and we } ered that we did 
not bring a flashlight. 
, As we sat around the fire 
_ telling stories I was seeretly 
hoping that no one would want 
to go to the powder rooms, 
which were at quite a distance. 
But we bedded down with no 
incidents. And soon there were 
only the sounds of the nearby 
stream running hog-wild to get 
to some obscure place, the trees 


rustling, and a little girl crying’ 


because this was the first time 
she had been away from home 
at night. The noises went on all 
‘through the night. We were up 
at 4 a.m. 
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Revolting Camp Counselor 


HE NEXT DAY WAS 
FULL of all the things you 
could possibly do on a camping 
trip. We washed in the stream 
with a temperature of about 30 
degrees, and ate a breakfast of 
burned oatmeal. Later we went 
hiking, got lost, found our way 
back to camp, and ate our din- 
ner of baked beans and soot- 
covered hot dogs. Then we went 
swimming (three minutes), went 
hiking, got lost, found our way 
back to camp and rested, think- 
ing “The day is almost over and 
soon we will be back in civiliza- 
tion.”’ 
The Conquest of Mt. Hood 
But we didn’t count on Don, 
who came to drive us back. Now 
Don thought that it would be a 
shame if we did not get to see 
Mt. Hood since we were so close, 
and he knew of a perfect spot 
from which, we could get a feal 
view of the mountain, canyons 
and lakes. So we all piled into 
two cars and proceeded to “‘Gov- 


ernment Camp.” From there we 


started hiking to this “Beauty 
Spot.” 
Yellow Flowers, Skunks and 
Ski Slopes 
Well, the last time Don had 
taken this trip snow was on the 


\ground. When WE got there, 


there was. hardly any ground to 
speak of, only swamp and pretty 
yellow flowers that some of us 
picked. Soon after we found 
that they gave out an odor sim- 
ilar to that of skunks and just 
as powerful. But this didn’t 
stop us, and we continued on 
until we reached the foot of an 
undersized mountain. Well, we 


all turned around to look at the 
view. But Don, looking askance 
said “Not here, up there,” while 
pointing to the top of this ski 
slope. Well, some of us climbed 
all the way, others climbed not 
all the way. I was in the latter 
group. Someone had to look 
after the little ones! We got 
our view and started down, 
some of us sliding unceremoni- 
ously, 

We all decided that it would 
be better if we followed the 
road instead of going back 
through the swamps. Then 
somebody suggested a short cut 
onto a logging trail. Famous 
last words. The logging trail 
stopped. We kept going. Lost 
again and back in the swamps. 
Three-quarters of an hour later 
we were back at our original 
camping grounds, tired, thirsty 
and smelling to high. heaven 
like ever-lovin’, little blue-eyed 
skunks. We had a wonderful 
time. Let us rejoice—the sum- 
mer school is over! 

—Julie Pyles, 
Camping Expert 

P.S.: Actually, if I had it to 

do over again, I wouldn’t do it! 
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BETTY LEONARD TYBURCY, 

she of the red head and, the 
New England coast accent and 
the grand smile and sense of 
humor and burning zeal for jus- 
tice, is the third Friendship 
House staffworker, we hope, 
who has achieved our goal, 
Heaven, joining her beloved 


‘| Flewy (Grace Flewwelling) and 


Larry Lee. ; 

Bétty worked with the chil- 
dren apd with the paper at Har- 
lem Friendship House for 
several years. The little children 
followed her everywhere — into 
Madonna Flat, to the beaches, 
to church. She was scared to 
death at the thought of taking 
30 children by subway to the 
beach but she never admitted 
her fear till they were all back. 
The safe returns she attributed 
solely to Blessed Martin de 
Porres. 


HE AND HER FRIEND, 

Audrey Heath, now a Little 
Sister of the Poor in Brooklyn, 
were called the Interracial 
Twins. Betty took Audrey home 
with her for a visit and had her 
for a bridesmaid when she and 
Stan Tyburcy were married. To 
her great sorrow, they didn’t 
have any children. She had 
much sickness which she bore 
with heroic fortitude and char- 
ity. She and Stan worked in 
New Brunswick, N. J., and in 
Boston to make everyone they 
met more God-centered. 

God finally called her on May 
21. Please pray for the repose 
of her soul and, for Stan who 
hag suffered such a great loss. 
Ask her to pray for us who are 
left here that God’s will may be 
done in all things. And please 
remember Larry's and Sein 
souls. also, hart t 
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Priests Help at Children’s Camp 


REETINGS ONCE AGAIN 
from your farm reporter in 
Burnley, Virginia. We have be- 
come quite rustic this summer. 
One learns to do everything in 
Friendship House—not the least 
of which is learning to be a 
housekeeper on summer study 
week-ends, children’s camps, 
etc. All of,us have had a turn 
at the task and though it is hard 
work—it is satisfying. 
We certainly miss Loretta 
Butler, who is on loan to the 


‘ Shreveport House. She is doing 


good work and she has our pray- 
ers but hurry home, little globe- 
trotter. We miss you. Our other 
staff worker on loan to Chicago 
House, ‘Frank Broderick, passed 
through on his vacation. It 
surely was great seeing him 
after all these months. Glad you 
shaved off that handle-bar mus- 
tache, Frank, we had almost 
forgotten what you looked like. 
Many congratulations have 
gone to our old friends in Mex- 
ico City—Florence and* John 
DeOrnellas. They have a daugh- 
ter. Maybe some of us will get 
a peek at her ’ere long. 
Priests at Children’s Camp 
HAVE MET SO MANY 
VERY fine priests this sum- 
mer. Two have spent their va- 
cations here at Maria Laach. 
Father Schneider spent his va- 
cation here during the week we 
had our boys’ camp. Anyone 
visiting Philadelphia would be 
interested in dropping in to the 
Catholic Information Center on 
Chestnut street. Fr. Schneider 
works there among the books in 
his spare time. Our other vaca- 
tioning priest is Fr. Joseph 
Verswijvel, Belgian missionary 
to Philadelphia. This is the sec- 
ond visit he has paid us. He 
was down during the girls’ camp 
and made quite a hit with the 
children. They taught him that 
all-American pastime, baseball. 
These summer camps will long 
be remembered by the staff. We 
have had three, one for teen-age 


girls, one for the teen-age boys 
and the last for the little tots, 
both girls and boys. 

Betty Ryan was housekeeper 
for a family from the city for 
a whole week. Bei she had her 
hands full with all those little 
children and no running water, 
but it gave the mother a chance 
to get a little rest. 

Gift of Cactus 
YACATION TIME ALWAYS 

BRINGS us many visitors 
and they have come from near 
and far. From deep in the heart 
of Texas came Edith Buckley— 
just for a study week-end. Such 
a lovely person—so sorry she 
could not have stayed longer. 
But we do have something to 
remember her by. She sent Bud 


some cactus plants. Understand 
they have beautiful blossoms at 
certain seasons. Jimmy Paschal 


is here from New Orleans as a .- 


visiting volunteer and I know 
that some of the chores he has 
done while with us he would 
never do for money. Much work 
has been done on the farm this 
summer. In fact—Jimmy had a 
very “dark” birthday. He spent 
it in the bottom of an old well, 
clearing out the silt of many 
years’ accumulation,, Father Jo- 
seph, Bud Gerrety and Bernard 
Summers were on top hauling 
up the debris and lowering and 
raising Jimmy from the well, 

Thanks to Jean Graham, Jean 
Hogenmiller, Tom Steiner, Elio 
Gasperetti and those mentioned 
above, who were with us for a 
time this summer, we were able 
to get a few pressing jobs done. 

This has been a glorious suni* 
mer for those of us who have 
had the privilege of spending a 
time in Burnley. Maybe next 
summer more of our readers will 
plan to vacation here and sam- 
ple our delicious home-grown 
corn and tomatoes which are 
served not more than 20 or 30 
minutes after being picked from 
the garden, 

—Regina Martin 


VEGETABLES AND 
CANNED GOODS NEEDED 


Mary families have a surplus of vegetables 
‘from their gardens in the fall of the year. All 
the Friendship Houses receive daily requests 
for food from tamilies who are destitute. If 
you have extra food or canned goods the 
Houses can use it to help hungry families. Send 
donations to the Friendship House nearest you. 


43 W. 135th St.............New York, N. Y. 
814 7th St., S.W..........Washington, D. C. 
4233 S. Indiana Ave...........,-Chicago, Ill. 
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BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Landlady Protests Negro Guests 


T (LEROY, THAT IS) 
PATTON. one of the full-time 
ex-vols of the Portland Friend- 
ship House, is currently in the 
U. S. Army, ‘stationed at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., not far from 
Portland. Se he drops in occa- 
sionally and talks about some 
of the sidelines he works begjdes 
being a soldier. During the.’54 
season, he was a part of an 
interracial Armed Forces TV 
show, station KING, Washing- 
ton. The cast is all of Armed 
Forces people; they make their 
own sets and put on a semi- 
musical show, having a great 
deal of fun in the process. In 
September, Pat will be back in 
the show, which he and the 
other members have enjoyed no 
end. 

His other deal is an arrange- 
ment by which he tries to make 
more of the base personnel 
aware of Christian solutions to 
“the race problem” by adver- 
tising the Catholic Interracialist. 
He has begn giving out compli- 
mentary copies of the paper and 
now plans to give each month 
100 copies of the previous issue. 
Gradually he hopes to be able 
to get to the point of selling tne 
C.I. at the base. The chaplain 
and some of the men have taken 
to it, and Pat has plans. 

UMMER IN PORTLAND IS 

TRADITIONALLY a quiet 
season when many of its inhabi- 
tants resort to the coast to en- 
joy the near-freezing tempera- 
ture of the Pacific Ocean—or to 
other and milder climes, even 
‘daring to visit relatives in the 
not-so-mild climates of Southern 
California, Oklahoma and Ala- 
bama. Such a change only 
serves to enhance their appre- 
ciation of Oregon’s rainy season 
which some envious citizens of 
other states claim to be of 11 
months’ duration. (But we who 
live here know better—it is only 
10!). Anyway, we of Friendship 
House decided to adjust to this 
summer pattern, so we limited 
our Open Forums to one a 


month and accentuated the spir- . 


itual and social side of our pro- 
gram. 
Bertha Skelley on Books 
The spiritual events included 
a Communion breakfast and a 
Day of Recollection. We were 
particularly happy to have Ber- 
tha Skelley, of the book depart- 
ment of the Catholic Book and 
Church Supply Store, as guest 
speaker at our breakfast. She 
spoke on the “Apostolate of 
Good Reading” and illustrated 
her talk with many fascinating 
samples showing the wide range 
of choice in subject, treatment 
and price available to the lay 
apostle today. 
Leaven Works Slowly 
Our Day of Recollection was 
held at All Saints Church with 
Father John Domin giving the 
conferences which were a rare 
blend of the inspiring and the 
practical. He reminded us that 
by the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion—the social sacrament—we 
are made into the leaven of so- 
ciety, but—the nature of leaven 
is te work slowly. We and oth- 
ers we attempt to influence will 
not be transformed into “other 
Christs” overnight. 
SQUARE DANCE, A PIC- 
NIC AND an Open House 
were- the social events on our 


Se Sees at Nae Ee re  S 


dance was great fun and thanks 
to the Barney Macnabs the pic- 
nic was likewise. They gener- 
ously gave us the use of their 
country home while they were 
away on vacation. and their 
314 acres, complete with stream, 
was an ideal spot for a picnic. 

Our grateful prayers are also 
being offered for all those who 
helped make our Open House a 
real success—to all those who 
assisted with the publicity, the 
cleaning and preparation, . dec- 
orations and refreshments and 
to those who left generous do- 
nations in our “Salt box” which 
went to make us “poor but hon- 
est” by paying our bills. Our 
Chaplain, Monsignor Tobin, 
spoke on the work of “Lay 
Groups in Portland” referring 
to St. Paul’s statement that not 
only do we need Christ but 
Christ needs us. 

R. VLADAS JUODEIKA, 

Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the University 
of Portland, spoke at the open 
forum on “Racism,” tracing the, 
rise of this heresy in Germany 
from Aryanism to Teutonism; 
from Humanism to National- 
ism to Bestialism.*° As a prime 
example of the stupidity of ra- 
cial pride he cited the criteria 
for anyone claiming .to be a 
member of the Nordic race: he 
must be “as blond as Hitler, as 
tall as Goebbels and as slender 
as Goering.” He concluded with 
the warning that even today 
Nationalism in Germany is a 
greater danger than Commu- 
nism. ’ 

A trio of our loyal volunteers 
led us in a panel discussion of 
“How to Byy a Home in Port- 
land.” Bill Denton began with 
e resume of the economic con- 
siderations including. possible 
changes. in zoning areas from 
residential to industrial and the 
procedure of obtaining a loan 
for financing the purchase. Al 
Batiste followed with a review 
of the social aspects of the “di- 
lemma” and cautioned against 
a boomerang action occurring 
when a group of Negroes buy 
and build in the same outlying 
district, wltich results in the 
formation of a new ghetto. He 
also told us that a real estate 
agent frankly told him of the 
policy pursued by the company 
he represented: the agent in- 
quires of the owner who wishes 
to sell if he will consider a 
Nepro purchaser; if the answer 
is in the affirmative he then 
makes a survey of the attitudes 
of the neighbors before show- 
ing the house to a Negro. 

“Don’t Mind Neighbors” 

ILL McCOY OFFERED 

THREE SUGGESTIONS 
for the solution of the problem. 
First, he advised prospective 
buyers to select a l6t from 
charts available at the City 
Land Office. These lots can be 
purchased by modest down and 
monthly payments. Secondly, 
he suggested that anyone desir- 
ing to buy a house contact the 
owner directly rather than 
through an agent. His final 
piece of advice was “don’t bother 
about considering the neighbors’ 
reaction.” 

Incidentally, Bill is the proud 
father of a bouncing baby boy 
born on the feast of St. Dom- 
inie. We rejoice with him and 
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HAT RACIAL DISCRIM- 

INATION EXISTS in Port- 
land, Oregon, has been known 
to many people, especially since 
the number of non-white . resi- 
dents grew considerably during 
World’ ‘War TI. The “ghetto” 
area, however, is accepted and 
ignored by most of the city who 
do not reside in it. Further, 
there are some parts of the seg- 
regated section in which a num- 
ber of white people live. Like- 
wise, in all but two of the 61 















CHICAGO 


Bill Murphy Tells 


Of Indo-China 
VER A YEAR AGO—ON 
JULY 30th—the first Negro 
family moved into Trumbull 
Park, a formerly all white hous- 
ing project located on the far 
south side of Chicago. Nineteen 
churches in the area and Chi- 


Negro families now live -there, : 
but.an active portion of the com- ©#8° businessmen would voice  _ 


munity still seems to believe - Concern and speak out as clearly 


















the violert section of the com- 
munity knew that the police / 
meant business they would mod- 
ify their actions considerably. 
He telt, too, that if the state’s 
attorney would assign his own 
men. to investigate it would 


Negro family. 
gro y: make a difference. And if the 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Allulah, 
who have beén volunteers at 
Friendship House, live in one of 
the “white” tracts, or did) at 


| ealendar., ‘Thanks to Julle the his wife over, this, gift of; God, ,city of Portland, as elsewhere, 


be clas ihe 





staff at F.H., Julie Pydes, learned 
that the Allulahs had been cen- 
sured by their landlady for hav- 
ing Negro guests, and she re- 
ported the matter to the Urban 
League. The Allulah family had 
been told to cease having Ne- 
groes in the apartment, or else 
to leave. If they had been able 
to follow Julie’s idea of testing 
the situation by having more 
Negro guests, with witnesses to 
the action of the apartment- 
owners, there might have been 
an opportunity to crack the 
death-hold of the realty com- 
panies who mainly control the 
segregation pattern: 

Mr. Allulah, a member of the 
United States Air Force, feared 
that publicity of this matter 
might hamper Air Force person- 
nel in their attempts to. secure 
future housing in the Portland 
area. But when Mr. John Holley 
of the Urban League checked 
with Air Force officers, he was 
given a go-ahead. The Allulahs 
had meantime moved, but Mr. 
Holley is giving the information 
to the press, hoping that a 
knowledge of this incident, 
which did cause much difficulty 
for the family concerned as well 
as their guests, who later learned 
of it, might enlighten public 
opinion. Housing continues to 
be the aspect of segregation still 
most firmly entrenched in the 
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107 S.E. B0th Place. One of the 


Bishop Sheen Greets F. H. Volunteer 


On a recent visit to Corpus Christi Church in Chicage, 
Bishop Sheen extended his blessing to Eola Locke, a Friend- 
ship House Volunteer of long standing. 





thay they can be harassed into 













leaving. During the past 


“year the violence has risen and 


fallen in waves or cycles, but 
there has been no truly ’ quiet 
period when these families could 
do such simple things as freely 
walk to the neighborhood store 
or to the busline. Most of the 
time they have traveled under 
police escort whenever they left 
the project. Continued police 
guard is maintained in front of 


and behind each apartment that 


houses a Negro family. There 
has been name-calling and vio- 
lence even. outside of the 
churches when the Negroes have 
been coming out of church. 
This was the picture painted 
for us by Dr. Homer Jack, chair- 
man of the Trumbull Park com- 
mittee of the Council. Against 
Discrimination and long time 
worker for better human rela- 
tions. He spoke at a volunteer 
night during August; a number 
of the students from the Friend- 
ship. House Summer School at 
Childerley also came in that 
night to hear Dr. Jack bring us 
up to date on Trumbull Park. 
Our speaker had several points 
to make regarding what could 
end trouble at Trumbull. In his 
opinion the mayor has not done 
all in his ‘power to end the vio- 
lence. If it truly was his prime 
concern he could translate to the 
eity agencies such as the police 
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as possible the situation would 
be changed All of this would 
simply be aimed at stopping the 
violence; the task of changing 
minds and hearts would still 
exist. 
BILL MURPHY, WELL 
KNOWN at the Washington 
House as a former volunteer, 
also talked to us in August. For 
the last two years he has been 
in Indo-China working for the 
United States government. Hé 
showed slides of the countryside 
and people and gave an interest- 
ing description of the life in that 
country. He mentioned in pass- 
ing that it is summer year 
‘round in Irdo-China—but it is 
not like a Chicago summer! 
45 Children to Camp 
THE ROSES MAY NOT BE 

FALLING but there are cer- 
tain other clear and unmistaka- 
ble signs around Friendship 
House that the summer is al- 
most o’er. Dick Charneski took 
the last group of boys to the bus 
and sent them on their way to 
camp. Altogether we were able. 
to send about 45 children to 
camp this-year. A special thank- 
you to all who made this pos- 
sible. 

The vacation school closed, 
too, and with a bang not a whim- 
per. About 70 children and par- 
ents came to a family supper 
and party. In past years we 
have sometimes found it difficult 
to persuade the children that 
vacation school is over and it is 
time to go home. However, this 
was very simply effected at the 
close of the party/ with the ele- 
phant walk (child’s version of 
the conga line). The leader sim- 
ply led the line right out the 
front door and the children were 
on their way home before they 
knew it. 


SW Work-Vacations 

THE END OF SUMMER ALSO 

BRINGS the staffworkers 
back from their vacations, some 
eager and some dragging their 
feet, but all with tales to tell. 
Frank Broderick and Ed Hark 
tied for longest distance trav- 
eled, Frank having hitchhiked to 
visit Madonna House in Com- 
bermere and the New York and 
Washington Houses, Ed having 
gotten a ride to and from Cali- 
fornia where he rerewed old 
school ties. Ann O’Reilly took 
first prize though with her ex- 
periences in waiting tables and: 
attending art classes in Sauga-— 
tauk, with a few side comments 
on the life of the spider re- 
counted in a fascinating book 
and seen firsthand on nature 
walks. While the staff was away 
at various times through the 
summer we were blessed with 
wonderful visiting volunteers. 
Barbara Sitzmann from St, Paul, 
Gene Hamilton from Salt Lake 
City and Mercedes Tetrault from 
Bourbonnais, were here during 
August to name a few. Our 
thanks to all of those who came 
for a day, a week, or a month. 
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“The Old Ark’s A-Moving!” 


T A PIER IN FRANCE many months ago a shipment of 
‘UNESCO books slipped from its lashings while on its way 


4233 S$. Indiana Ave, 


aboard a ship to the United ‘States and fell into the harbor. The 


books were so watersoaked that a reprinting was necessary. By 
the time it was reprinted some information on race relations in the | 
United States which it contained was outdated. The book, entitled 
“Interrelations ‘of Cultures,” includes comment on cultures of 
China, India, Japan, Spain and Spanish-America, the United States 


and the Negroes of Africa. 


In the section on the United States Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
of Boston University refers to the “festering sore” of segregation 
in the armed forces. Now Americans are assigned together in the 
military. The process is almost completed and has been marked - 


by almost no difficulty. 


This is one of the incidents showing the speed with which our 
country is changing to a newer and better pattern of living. 

Another instance came as we were preparing our popular 
pamphlet, “Facts in Black and White,” for reprinting. The Supreme 
Court decision against segregation in education necessitated some 
changes in our copy which we were only too happy to make. Some 
states are desegregating right away and others are awaiting fur- 
ther details from the Supreme Court. But “the old ark’s a-moving!” 





ea Meet Micke! 


(The following is a true expe- 
rience of a Friendship House vol- 
unteer who works as an orderly 
im a Catholic Hospital in Chi- 
cago.) 
w E AM I? Is this 
place a butcher shop or a 
hospital? Don’t yank on that 
leg, I have feelings, you know.” 

This was George Tucker’s 
attitude from the first noisy 
moment of his entrance into the 
hospital, until his massive frame 
of 215 pounds had been put in a 
cast and he was quietly put to 
bed. 

From where he lay, the nurses 
were without feeling, the food 
without taste and the medicine 
without efficacy. . 

“Aren’t you hungry this eve- 
ning, Mr. Tucker?” 

“My dog wouldn’t eat what 
you have on this tray.” 

“Well, it’s time to take your 
medicine if you’ aren’t hungry.” 

“What is it, a salt tablet?” 

Day after day this attitude 
prevailed. The medical staff on 
Fourth West had juct resigned 
themselves to the difficulties and 
trials of George when Mike, the 
Negro orderly, was sent to this 
station. 

For hours George lay silent. 
There was no complaint. When 
the afternoon nurse made 
rounds George really let loose. 

“I don’t mind being treated 
like a side of beef, but I'll be 
d if that black...... r 

“You mean Mike, the orderly.” 

“I don’t Care what he is, or 
who, just keep him out of here.” 

“I'll see what can be done. 
Did he do something- that you 
didn’t like?” 

“No. I just don’t like niggers.” 

WAS TOUCH AND GO for 

a few days. Mike was never 
assigned to 446 and when the 
call rang some other nurse an- 
swered. Then one morning the 
relief nurse assigned Mike to 
446. 

Forewarned is to be fore- 
armed. Mike by this time had 
learned that George was mad at/ 
the world, but in particular with 
all. Negroes. To add insult to 
injury George received his bro- 
ken hip when his car was hit by 
another—driven by a Negro. 
The reception Mike received was 
cool, and the response to his 
question was limited to the very 
minimum. 

Mike tried to be meticulous in 
his care, prompt in answering 
the call bell. ~He never entered 
George’s room without saying 
something or asking a question 
that demanded a positive an- 
swer. Sometimes he would wait 
until George had-lain lonely and 
without Visitors all day, then he 








tall, knowing 4 





THE BIG EVENT OF THE 

FRIENDSHIP HOUSE year 
is almost upon us. September is 
the month of the annual council 
meeting of the five Friendship 
Houses in the United States. On 
Sept. 27, 28 and 29, chaplains, 
directors and staff delegates 
from Portland, Shreveport, Chi- 
eago, Washington and New York 
will gather at Blessed Martin 
Farm in Montgomery, N. -Y., to 
review our work of the past 
year, and to make plans and 
policies for 1955. Directors for 


Friendship House workers on way to Shreveport FH visit 
modern Sacred Heart Church in Salem, Missguri, after staying 
with Ann Stull’s grandmother across the street. Left to right 
—Ann Stull, Diane Zdunich, Joan Kawaguchi, Eileen Quinn, 
Delores Price and Fran Parks. 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


NATIONAL OFFICE 






Chicago (5, Ill. 


FH’s of U. S. Meet at N. Y. Farm 


By Betty Schneider 


the Washington and Portland 
houses and an editor for the 
Catholic Interracialist will be 
elected and the new national 
director will be. announced. 
Catherine ‘de Hueck Doherty, 
foundress. of the Friendship 
House movement.and a member 
of the council, will be with us as 


well as Father John Callahan 
who is chaplain for the Canadian 
house at Combermere, Ontario, 

Sixteen years and four Friend- 
ship Houses after Catherine de 
Hueck came to Harlem to gather 
around her a:group to work for 
interracial justice, we'll be able 
to gather first-hand news on the 
progress of “integration in many 
parts of the country. Though 
there will be tales of crisis, there 
will be encouragement, I’m sure, 
in the coming together and the 
sharing of experiences. “On the 
spot” reporting of the beginning 
of the Shreveport, La., House 
will no doubt take priority in 
interest. 

The first topic under consid- 
eration is “What Is a Christian 
Society?” A high-flown topic it 
is and much too comprehensive, 
perhaps. It was chosen in the 
hope that we could begin to 
broaden our view of the huge 
task of building a better world, 
so that we can more clearly see 
our place in it. In an apestolate 
where the evils to fight against 
are so obvious and flagrant, 
there must be the constant effort 
to keep # positive vision. Jim 
Guinan, director of St. Peter 
Claver Center, will chair this 
discussion, with Ann Stull, Chi- 
cago’s director, and Mary Ryan, 
director of Portland, on .the 
panel. . 

NN FOLEY WILL HAVE A 

FLAVOR OF NEW EXPE- 
RIENCES, including a stay in 
jail, to lend to the chairmanship 
of a panel analyzing Friendship 
House’s primary means of work- 
ing for equal rights and com- 
plete brotherhood. With her, will 
be Mary Dolan, also of Shreve- 
port; Regina Martin, Washing- 
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ton’s staff delegate; Mabel 
Knight of the Catholic Inter- 
racialist; Peggy Bevin’, director 
of New York Friendship House, 
and myself. Such questions as 
“Is there a hierarchy of activi- 
ties in point of importance in 
the work of a House?” “Do the 
corporal -works of mercy, as 
practiced by the various centers, 
create a closer companionship 


with the people in our communi-’ 


ties?”, and “What effect should 
the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion have’ on our programs?” 
will be a part of this day’s dis- 
cussion. 

Each of the Houses will send 
vol@nteer delegates to summa- 
rize, with Julie Pyles, staff dele- 
gate from Portland, the contri- 


butions of our part-time work- . 


ers, and to find ways of more 
fully utilizing their time, good 
will and talents. This summer's 
farm directors, Bud Gerrity and 
Ed Conroy, will report on their 
programs in a discussion chaired 
by Bunny Praetz, New York’s 
delegate. Ann O'Reilly will add 
Chicago’s experience in summer- 
time programs at Childerley, so 
that together we can come to 
some conclusions on the farm’s 
place in the work, and how much 
time should be devoted to it. 
Sung Mass Each Day 
A FRIEND OF OURS ®NCE 
NOTED, at a party follow- 
ing three hectic “convention” 
days of much talk, that we spent 
three days taking ourselves too 
seriously only to ¢nd up pan- 
ning ourselves mightily for it, in 
some pretty corny skits and 
songs. Fortunately, in addition 
to much concentration on action, 
we will have the opportunity of 
praying together, and of offer- 
ing ourselves and our work in 


that most important part of our. 


day and our life—the Mass. ‘No 
doubt, we’ll have a sung Mass 
each day. Then, too, the guid- 
ance of Father Daniel Cantwell 
of Chicago, Father Edward Du- 
gan of New York, Father Ed- 
mund Bliven of Portland, Father 
Joseph Gremillion of Shreveport 
and Father George Joyce of 
Washington will help us see 
through the activities to the 
ABC’s of our job—reforming 
ourselves as we discuss and 
struggle to find methods of 
making attitudes, customs and. 
sometimes even laws, more 
Christian. 

—Betty Schneider 
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would be hard to resist friendly 
interest from another person. 

As the weeks rolled on Mike 
would generally be found near 
446 or passing through those 
swinging doors marked “chapel” 
when there was a lull in the 
routine. . 

“Do you like to fish?” 

“About as well as the next 
person.” 

‘ “My family always goes up to 
Wisconsin. Where do you like 
to fish best?” 

“Anywhere there is Water.’ 
Then George looked off into the 
space of the room. As the 
sound of birds from the ledge 
filled the room, and the warm 
June air filled the drapes he said, 
“I met a-colored fellow down in 
the Ozarks, did he know where 
the fish were! I stayed down 
there for six days. Had the time 
of my life!”. 

“What did you catch mostly, 
croppies or bass?” 

“MUP CATS, BOY, MUD 
CATS, why they were as 
long as...” 

More and more George and 
Mike exchanged ideas and expe- 
riences during those long peri- 





ods that every hospital patient © 


experiences, until it was time 
for George to walk. Finally the 
day came when the screen was 
pulled back from the door of 446 
and George Tucker emerged a 
mended man and with a little 
better outlook on life. There 
was a genuine smile on his face, 
and he seemed rather pleased 
with himself as well as with the 
world in general. 

- The nurses tried not to stare 
or show any change of expres- 
sion as they saw George leaning 
on Mike for support on this 
“trial run” down the hall on 
crutches. The tension and irri- 
tation in George’s voice is gone 
now. The two of them do not 
seem to be conscious that they 
talk as white and black essen- 
tially, but as one man to an- 
other. The steps of George 
aren’t quite certain, his muscles 
are tense, but he is gaining 


strength. In the conversation of . 
‘small talk that goes on as they 


walk down the hall these men 
exchange one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the battle of 
merely living—mutual interest 
and sincere sympathy. 

“How does it feel to be on the 
level again, ‘Tex’.?” 


“Great, simply great.”") |. | 































BLESSED MARTIN PILGRIMAGE 
TO LIMA, PERU 


November 18-26 by Plane 
* * * 











Pilgrimage Highlights 

**Participation in the Solemn Novena and a great street - 
procession in honor of Blessed Martin. 

**Visit within the cloister of Santo Domingo where Blessed 
Martin prayed, lived and died. 

**Visit to the Home of St. Rose, and the Room where she 
died in a cloistered convent. , 

**Visits to the Shrines of St. Turibius in the Cathedral, St. 
Francis Solanus in the Franciscan Church, and other 
saintly people. 

**Visits to some of the oldest Marian Shrines in the New 
World. 

**First-hand study of antiques that illustrate ancient Indian 
and Catholic Culture in America. 

**Visits to Shrines in Panama City and perhaps Quito, 
Ecuador. 

**Audiences with eminent civil and ecclesiastical personages 
in Panama and Peru. 







































Cost $496 


This is the. first Blessed Martin Pilgrimage from the 
United States to Lima, Peru. The pilgrims will receive a 
wonderful reception in Panama and Lima. They will enjoy 


an experience they will never forget. 
e * * 














Send in Your Application Now to 
; THE BLESSED MARTIN GUILD~- 
141 East 65th Street New York 21, N. ¥. 
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